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A friend of mine was at Trinity College,
Dublin, with a brother of the late William
Allingham's, and tells me that Allingham's
literary sensitiveness was then greatly trou-
bled by a custom his brother had of writing
poems and publishing them in the Bally-
shannon papers by way of joke with the name
William Allingham at the foot. When one
remembers his fastidiousness and his constant
habit of polishing and re-polishing all he
wrote, one can well imagine his indignation.
Another brother is now a doctor in Belfast
and wrote a capital letter to The Freeman the
other day, saying that William Allingham's
best work was Irish and that he would have
written far more effectively in every sense had
he remained in Ireland in touch with the
people; and that had he done so his political
sympathies would certainly have widened in-
stead of remaining ever at the Laurence Bloom-
field stage. This letter is the truest thing yet
written about this most delicate of our poets.
Allingham had the making of a great writer
in him, but lacked impulse and momentum,
the very things national feeling could have
supplied. Whenever an Irish writer has
strayed away from Irish themes and Irish feel-
ing, in almost all cases he has done no more
than make alms for oblivion. There is no